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On the Ethics of Planned Parenthood 


Following are excerpts from a speech by the Very Rev. 
James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, at the annual luncheon of the Planned Parenthood 
Committee of Mothers’ Health Centers, January 18, 1955, 
in New York: 

“Often the matter of planned parenthood has appeared 
in the community scene to be something negative and 
hence controversial. Thus, those of us interested in this 
field should take every opportunity we can to present the 
positive ethics which underlie our concern. To borrow a 
hackneyed phrase, we should ‘accentuate the positive.’ To 
do this, we have to understand ourselves what is the real 
basis for concern that there be free access to information 
about the planning of parenthood, and we should be no 
less concerned with scientific help in planned procreation 
than with aids to limitation to birth. 

“All of life is to be lived responsibly, under God, in 
a sense of vocation. Parents, in sharing in God’s creative 
process, must think through the responsibility of having 
children in the light of all of the factors operating in 
their particular situation from time to time. If the answer 
at a particular time is that they should be having a child, 
then they have a positive ethical responsibility to take all 
steps which will carry out this intent, including—if need 
be—medical assistance toward fertility. If for the par- 
ticular time they decide that they ought not to be hav- 
ing one, then they have a positive duty not to have one 
and thus to use the most effective means possible to ef- 
fectuate this intent, and at the same time to continue that 
relationship which is the sacrament of unity between the 
spouses as well as—at appropriate times—the means of 
procreation. 

“We must insist on the priority of vocation under God 
—which the individuals should decide conscientiously, 
and without rationalizations—and then the most intelligent 
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adaptation of means to ends. There is nothing more 
‘artificial’ in this approach than there is in the adaptation 
of natural processes toward good ends in many other 
realms of life. To do less is to fail to worship God with 
‘our whole mind’ as well as with ‘our whole heart,’ to fail 
to exercise the stewardship of the lives which He has 
committed to our charge. 

“To ground one’s decision to have a child as deeply as 
this, is in fact one of the most precious gifts—if not 
the most precious gift—parents can bring to a child, 
namely, that he is zvanted, and that the scope of that wish 
involved the mind and dedicated will as well as bodily 
expression—expressing the wholesome totality with which 
people should act in the most significant matters of life.” 


Religious Book Publishing 


In 1954, 774 new books published were classified as 
religious, in the annual announcement of American Book 
Publication, in Publishers’ Weekly, New York, January 
22, 1955. This compares with 725 in 1953, and 715 in 
1952. New books in all categories totaled 9,690 in 1954, 
and 9,724 in 1953. 

The receipts of publishers for Bibles and religious books 
were $28,900,000 in 1947. Estimates of receipts in 1952 
were $56,800,000, and $55,000,000 in 1954. The figures 
of receipts of publishers “do not represent sales at retail 
except in the case of book clubs and subscription books 
and a small proportion of mail order sales in other cate- 
gories,” it is noted in the Weekly. 


Religious Books as Best Sellers 


Religious books were again high on the list of non- 
fiction “best sellers” in 1954, according to the annual com- 
pilation of figures of publishers announced in Publishers 
Weekly, New York, January 22, 1955. 

“The often repeated statement that the Bible is the 
best seller among all books is strengthened, at least for 
mid-century America, by the appearance for the third con- 
secutive year of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible at the top of the non-fiction best seller list.” 
The Weekly asserts that in compiling the list, “book club 
and newsstand sales are not included.” Also, for some 
years, there have been excluded from the list the various 
“how to,” gadget books, picture books, game books, ‘“‘ex- 
cept in the year of their first appearance on the list.” “We 
have followed this policy so that the non-fiction list will 
reflect more precisely the reading taste of Americans 
rather than their interests in learning . . .” canasta. 
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Three other books among the ten best sellers were: 
The Power of Positive Thinking, by Norman Vincent 
Peale; The Prayers of Peter Marshall, edited by Cath- 
erine Marshall; This J Believe, 2nd series, edited by Ray- 
mond Swing. 


The Status of Negro Catholic Priests 


“Negroes have not had an easy time in the American 
priesthood,” the American Catholic Sociological Society 
was told at its 16th annual convention in Chicago. This 
report came from Rev. Albert S. Foley, S.J., associate 
professor of sociology at Spring Hill College, Mobile, 
Ala., speaking before the American Catholic Sociological 
Congress. The Pilot (Boston), January 8, 1955, re- 
printed the Religious News Service account of the speech, 
which we quote in part: 

“One of the main problems besetting the Negro can- 
didate for the priesthood and the Negro priest in Amer- 
ica over the past ten decades,’ Father Foley said, ‘has 
been that of securing acceptance on the part of those who 
control access to the sacerdotal rank: religious order 
superiors, seminary rectors and heads of dioceses and 
archdioceses.” . . . 

“Iexcept for three brilliant brothers, Father Foley 
pointed out, none of the Negroes ordained achieved high 
status in the Church.” These were active in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

“The Jesuit sociologist cited figures showing that 20 
per cent of the 72 Negro priests ordained in the past 
century were engaged in a completely white ministry, . 
that only 27 of the 50 Negro priests who were or are 
‘old enough to hold responsible pastorates have actually 
held them.’ 

“‘Not all of the colored clergy are conscious of ... 
potentially conflicting elements of their roles,’ he said, 
‘and in more recent years, with the progress of the egali- 
tarian movement, the sharpness of the conflict (which is 
mainly a matter of the mentality of the dominant major- 
ity) has been tending to diminish.’ 

“Father Foley said those who have been faced with the 
conflict have resolved it in one or more of five main ways: 

“ «Some issue a categorical denial of the entire problem ; 
some have abandoned their race, escaping from the prob- 
lem by crossing the color line, passing as whites and hid- 
ing their identification with the Negro minority ; and some 
have left the priesthood temporarily or permanently. 

“ ‘Still others have adjusted by keeping out of the 
main stream of American and Catholic life... by going 
off as foreign missionaries or retiring to all-Negro work 
in all-Negro neighborhoods, but some have accommodated 
themselves to the initial shock or surprise or rejection by 
setting themselves to ride out these storms as expected 
adversities and by refusing to be deterred from the ful- 
fillment of their sacred roles.’ ” 


Wiretapping and Monitoring 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., who writes a weekly column 
on the “Washington Front” in America (New York) de- 
voted his article, March 26, 1955, to official wiretapping. 
He notes that in the later ’twenties, when he was editor 
of America and concerned over the Catholic question in 
Mexico, State Department operatives “listened in on our 
phone at the editorial residence and offices for six months 
from an apartment directly opposite, spelling each other 
twenty-four hours a day.” More recently, after it had 


been proved that the telephone of a New York Archdioc- 
esan priest had been tapped, Fr. Parsons says that he ar- 
ranged through a friend to have a “professional tapper 
of the Department of Justice” call on him. “He promised 
to stop it, and there was no more trouble.” 

Fr. Parsons goes on to say: “My DJ [Department of 
Justice] operative told me some interesting things .. . 
that ‘90 per cent’ of the ‘important’ wires in Washington 
are ‘censored.’ By ‘censored’ he meant that there is a 
list after the important person’s name, and when he calls 
one of . . . [the persons on this list] his conversation 
is recorded. This is why every responsible person here 
has his phone calls ‘monitored,’ that is, recorded or taken 
down by a stenographer on an extension. I have done 
this myself. One has to do this, to have a witness, be- 
cause otherwise an outside recording, tape or wire can 
be cut or doctored. I consider this precaution to be a 
moral obligation, to save one’s own reputation or that of 
others.” 


Democracy in Latin America 


Latin America is no more stable politically today than 
it was a hundred years ago, writes Frank Tannenbaum, 
professor of Latin American history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Foreign Affairs (New York), April, 1955. 
Nor are the tyrannies “more humane.” There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this is true. Among them are: the 
authoritarian, centralized Spanish tradition; the lack of 
“clear concepts of nationality”; the “political vacuum and 
social disorganization” after the wars for independence; 
and “the informal and legally non-recognized rule of the 
plantation family associated with the local military” which 
took over the power formerly wielded by the crown and 
by the church. Until recently “the plantation was .. . 
an economic, a social and a political system with powers 
of local rule and governance and with a powerful role 
in controlling the provincial and the national political 
systems.” 

The “social stratification,” in spite of racial tolerance, 
and the division between country and city have had grave 
effects on political life. The inhabitants of the villages 
“do not know the meaning of the activity called politics.” 

For many reasons, therefore, “political leadership has 
been regional and personal.” In any given area there was 
“only one politician, one party, one loyalty. . . . National 
politics were shaped by the antagonisms and _ alliances 
among these regional caudillos and their . . . families.” 

Since 1910 the power of the regional caudillo has 
lessened. But the power of the national caudillo with 
modern armanents means that political parties are still 
personal. Trade unions and the middle class are so gov- 
ernment dominated that they cannot oppose the admin- 
istration effectively. Professor Tannenbaum thinks that 
in some ways the political foundations in Latin America 
are even more unstable than formerly for “nothing so 
clearly representative of a region or a class or an interest 
has replaced the local leadership.” 

The president “must make all the decisions,” and con- 
trol the entire government—national and local, even the 
judiciary. He must select his successor or be thrown out 
of office. Indeed, the writer goes so far as to say that 
except in Colombia, Chile, Uruguay, and Cuba “it might 
be questioned whether there are, in fact, any political 
parties in Latin America that fit any meaningful defi- 
nition.” 

The rural communities are, Dr. Tannenbaum insists, 
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“the actual base of the nation . . . and the future of the 
Latin American countries will be largely shaped by the 
changes that occur in these little human groupings.” The 
“disintegration of the hacienda system” seems essential 
for the development of representative government. An 
“adequate system of rural education” to bridge the gap 
in the nation and the rural communities is also necessary. 
The school program should “discover the ways to the 
good life within the place where the community is located 
and with the available resources. . . . The emphasis must 
be on creativity rather than on book learning. . . . The 
school has to be built and largely maintained by the com- 
munity. . . . Jf it cannot be done by the communities it 
will remain undone.” 

But “this kind of program requires an almost religious 
devotion to the idea of an independent and mature rural 
community.” The “major difficulty,” however, is how 
“to make the educational efforts constructive rather than 
disruptive of the life of the rural community.” 

Two other factors make any adequate improvement 
very hard: the fact that no group is prepared to strengthen 
local government “at the expense of the central govern- 
ment,” and “the well-nigh universal expectancy of cen- 
tralized control and guidance of the economic and social 
life of the nation.” There is great danger that the de- 
velopment of a planned economy in Latin America will 
only increase the “barriers to representative government 
and political stability.” 


Credit Union Movement 


Six new credit unions were organized every day in 1954 
in North America, the Credit Union National Association, 
Madison, Wisc., has announced. There were 19,880 of 
these credit cooperatives, with 9,200,000 members, $1,800,- 
000,000 in loans outstanding, $2,300,000,000 in share de- 
posits of members, and $2,700,000,000 in total assets. 

During 1954 the number of credit unions increased 12 
per cent over the figure of the previous vear. One of the 
new organizations formed was the National Council 
of Churches Employes Federal Credit Union, which has 
functioned since April, 1954. At a recent meeting it 
was reported that this credit union had 178 members, with 
total assets of $4,454.09. 

CUNA reports that there are in North America 824 
credit unions among members of Roman Catholic par- 
ishes; 212 among Protestant congregations; 25 among 
Jewish congregations, and 4 among members of Buddhist 
temples. 


Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the Labora- 
tory of Applied Physiology, Yale University, will hold 
its thirteenth annual session, June 27 to July 22, 1955. 

Since 1943, when the first session of the School was 
held, 1,837 students from 47 states and the District of 
Columbia, from 9 Canadian provinces and from 17 other 
countries have attended. 

The School is organized to meet the needs of a number 
of categories of professional and nonprofessional people. 
Professional workers presently active in the prevention or 
treatment of alcoholism, e.g., clergy, educators, physicians, 
case workers, psychologists, will have an opportunity to 
exchange experiences, review current literature and pro- 
cedures and redefine some of the principles they observe 
in practice. Enforcement and correctional officers, leaders 
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in municipal and state affairs, traffic supervisors, per- 
sonnel officers and foremen in industry, and others whose 
work requires a knowledge of alcohol problems will ac- 
quire a background of understanding through attendance 
at the School. Private citizens who wish to explore prob- 
lems of alcohol as they are related to community life and 
social change will find their experiences at the School 
stimulating and challenging. 

There has been a consistent rise since 1943 in the pro- 
portion of students with professional background in at- 
tendance at the School. Physicians, psychologists, case 
workers and persons in various phases of rehabilitation 
work have formed a steadily increasing segment of the 
total student body. Educators representing all levels of 
school and college instruction have recently constituted 
the largest single group. State departments of education 
have had representatives in all but the first two sessions. 

Many of the students of the Summer School have be- 
come affiliated with organizations dealing specifically with 
problems relating to alcohol. For example, in 26 states 
and 5 Canadian provinces graduates are active as mem- 
bers of boards or as executive personnel responsible for 
programs on alcoholism. In 13 states and provinces and 
in numerous county and city systems, the supervisor of 
instruction about alcohol has attended the School. Secre- 
taries of most of the community information centers 
sponsored by the National Committee on Alcoholism are 
also graduates. 

The School does not offer a program of clinical train- 
ing in preparation for work in the field of rehabilitation 
of alcoholics. However, students who have a background 
of specialized skills appropriate for work in this field will 
find in the School opportunity to develop further some 
of their understandings and skills. 


Advocate of Little Dams 


Elmer Peterson is against big dams and in favor of 
methods of keeping much of the water where it falls. 
He elaborates his ideas in a book, Big Dam Foolishness 
(New York, Devin Adair Co., 1954. $3.50). He dedi- 
cates his book “to the valiant people of the valleys who 
fight for their homes and their lives.” 

Flood control, he writes, “is mainly a problem in land 
use. Though it would probably be blocked by unwieldy 
bureaucracy, the logical thing would be to put flood con- 
trol policy under the U. S. Department of Agriculture.” 

Stated otherwise, this book is a broadside against the 
plans of the Army Engineers, who, says the author, want 
to remake the face of the country with big dams. He 
says that the big dams are “silt-catchers.” What we need 
is intensive soil conservation on the lands of the nation. 
Here is an author who pleads for a return to the wisdom 
observed in the rhythm of nature before modern man dis- 
turbed that rhythm. 

Elmer Peterson, a journalist who earlier wrote a book, 
Forward to the Land, has many friends in his hard fight. 
But the victories go mainly to the powerful forces favor- 
ing big dams. It is significant that Paul B. Sears, a 
scientist of the Yale University Conservation Program, 
commends what is advocated. Mr. Sears writes in an 
introduction : 

“This, it seems to me, is good science and good sense, 
and good citizenship as well. In saluting Mr. Peterson, I 
cannot restrain a measure of embarrassment that a jour- 
nalist has had to do what some three generations of 
teachers might have done for their students.” 
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This is a hard-hitting book by a man who must take 
some satisfaction in an action of Congress in 1954 author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture to embark upon a 
small watershed program; and also in the development 
of numerous small farm ponds—6,000 in Osage County, 
Oklahoma, alone, and over 40,000 in that state. “Small, 
mighty devices!” 

Mr. Sears says that this book is “no journalistic 
whimsy.” 


Extent of Farmers’ Cooperatives 


Total memberships in farmer cooperatives have reached 
a record number of 7,500,000, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently announced, Statistics compiled re- 
cently by the Farmer Cooperative Service of the U.S.D.A. 
show this total for 1952-53. It is almost double the num- 
ber of ten years ago, although only slightly higher than 
the total number of memberships of 1951-52. The 
7,500,000 memberships are held by some 3,000,000 farm- 
ers, many of them belonging to more than one cooperative. 

The number of cooperatives showed a small drop— 
10,114 in 1952-53 compared with 10,166 the preceding 
year. The loss occurred in marketing and service co- 
operatives largely because of consolidations. Net value 
of the 1952-53 business transacted by farmer cooperatives, 
not including that between co-ops, was $9,500,000,000— 
a gain of $100,000,000 over 1951-52. 

Products sold for farmers who were members of mar- 
keting cooperatives had a net value of almost $7,400,- 
000,000 in 1952-53. Dairy products led in value, with a 
net total of more than $2,400,000,000. Second in rank 
was grain, including soybeans and soybean products, with 
a net value of almost $1,600,000,000. Livestock and 
livestock products were third with a net value of slightly 
less than $1,500,000,000. 

Minnesota had the largest number of associations— 
1,330. Next in number of associations was Wisconsin 
with 866, followed by Iowa with 718. Illinois led in mem- 
bership with 573,337, Minnesota ranked second with 
570,401, and Missouri placed third with 439,315. 

California led the nation in value of business transacted. 
With 461 associations and a membership of 131,479, 
California reported a net value of slightly more than 
$803,000,000. Illinois was in second place with net busi- 
ness valued at more than $697,000,000, and Minnesota 
was third with a net of more than $649,000,000. 


Cigarette Production Drops 3 Per Cent 


The volume of production of cigarettes in the United 
States was in 1954 about 3 per cent less than in 1953, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reported in a recent 
release, “The Tobacco Situation.” Several comments 
were made. 

“Publicity relating to cigarette smoking and health in 
the past year and a half has been a factor that adversely 
affected cigarette consumption. 

“Another factor of some importance is the change in 
the age structure of the population in recent years. Ap- 
parently a significant proportion of regular cigarette 
— discontinue smoking cigarettes as they grow 
older.” 

There are indications that the public is increasingly 
preferring to purchase cigarettes of “king size” and 
“with filter tips.” 


_ (In the Continental U. S. population has been increas- 
ing at a rate of about 1.7 per cent a year, according to 
estimates made regularly by the Bureau of the Census.) 


A Niebuhr Bibliography 
Berea College Press, Berea, Ky., publishes Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Works: A Bibliography, compiled by D. B. 
Robertson ($1.00 a copy). It includes a large list of 
magazine articles and book reviews, arranged by year 
of publication, as well as the books. 


“Not Minds Alone” 


“Seeds of hope” are seen by Kenneth Brown, past pres- 
ident of Hiram College and of Denison University, now 
executive of the Danforth Foundation, as he examines 
the “moral depression” from which he thinks America is 
emerging, a depression the more devastating for our 
failure to recognize the seriousness of our ethical and 
spiritual poverty. 

His book, Not Minds Alone (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. $3.00), portrays our patterns of educa- 
tion with their emphases upon tangible evidences of 
prosperity and their ignoring of ethical values. For- 
tunately, “education, with revived and enlightened ethical 
and religious patterns,” may provide the leadership that 
points “the way to wiser and better days.” 

It is his thesis that education is involved in ultimate 
values which the university must recognize as religious 
values if it ever moves forward in its educational task. 
Indeed, education without the dynamic of a religious faith 
is not true education. Therefore Dr. Brown raises ques- 
tions which reveal the shallow character of education im- 
properly aware of religious values and also the shallow 
character of a church not genuinely open to truth. 

In another section is presented a quick summary of the 
organizations and movements which recently have begun 
to be concerned about these problems. Their recent lead- 
ership adds relevance to his query: “Can education be 
meaningfully Christian?” His answer is in the affirmative 
if three major conditions are met: Christian education 
must meet all the qualitative standards set by secular 
education; it must be carried on by a staff (not just 
faculty alone) “who consciously and intelligently give 
their best selves” to this cause ; and its total impact upon 
its students should be not on “minds alone” but should 
result in their understanding of and allegiance to God’s 
will for their lives and to love for their brothers. 

Dr. Brown also attempts to give some direction to the 
responsibility of the Christian in the university and gives 
careful attention to the Christian college which he defines 
as one “with earnest intent to be Christian and with habits 
of acting creatively upon that intent.” 

A summary chapter stresses the importance of the de- 
velopment of Christian faculty leadership, giving praise 
to the new Faculty Christian Fellowship and other bodies 
developing consultations, seminars, and conferences in 
this area. Also strategic is the teachers’ college with its 
proper mission to the whole realm of education. Ulti- 
mately, Dr. Brown suggests, education can be Christian 
only as it is captured by Christian persons—students, 
staff, and administration, chaplains and student pastors— 
and “the faculty man is the key” The entire volume 
pleads for higher education administered in the light of 
an “inclusive, cooperative Christianity—ecumenical in the 
unity of spirit of all Christians.” 
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